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the colored people would complicate things and also if we got the
ballot we would get it for them as well as for ourselves. As soon
as we had gotten it in any one town, we at once took them in on
the game and are attempting to work with them and to lead them
wisely as far as we are able.

My idea is to pursue the same policy with regard to the full
suffrage. Personally, I have respect for colored women and believe
that they can be made excellent citizens.

We probably shall not put an educational qualification in
our bill asking the full suffrage. I believe that the best way to get
the educational qualification is by securing in all elections a ballot
without party emblem, so that the voter must be able to read and
write in order to stamp opposite the name of the candidate he
wishes to vote for.

When you put in people able to read and write it is apt to
furnish a tool which a dishonest election officer may use corruptly.

A second question of policy dividing the Union from
the National, was the subject of adopting not only Mrs.
Pankhurst's militant tactics in the form of pickets, going
to jail, etc., but likewise, Mrs. Pankhurst's practice of
holding the party responsible for the vote of the individ-
ual member of Congress. On this she was questioned by
her friend, an old-time supporter of the cause of suffrage,
Hon. Jouett Shouse, later assistant secretary of the
treasury, then in the Kansas Senate. The following cor-
respondence shows her complete agreement with the
national association on this issue. He wrote to her Sep-
tember 20, 1914:

A few days ago a dispatch appeared in the Kansas City papers
stating that a committee representing the National Equal Suffrage
Association would come to Kansas immediately and open head-
quarters at Topeka, and the object of the coming of this com-
mittee, as outlined by the newspapers, was to oppose the election
of Democrats in Kansas to Congress on account of the attitude